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Several Papers on The Philosophy of the Com- 
position of Verbs with Prepositions in Greek 
—as Illustrated by the Greek of Thucydides 

First Paper 

Analysis of Treatment 
Tlpooimov 

i. Definition and Scope of Subject 
2. Justification and Aim 

I A Consideration of the Individual Prepositions 

(i) ava (2) avri (3) an-6 (4) iia (5) Ik (6) iv 
(7) iiri (8) if (etc) (9) Kara (10) /ura (11) ftiv 
(aim) (12) wapa (13) ircpi (14) np6 (15) np6f 
(16) imip (17) im6 

II Statistical Tables 

(1) Explanation 

(2) Table I General Table of Statistics 

(3) Table II Showing Prepositional Ranges 

III An Examination of the Statistics 

(1) Introductory 

(a) Fundamental notion of the verb 

(b) Fundamental notion of the preposition 

(c) Kinship of motion and place 

(2) Internal Modification 

(3) External Modification 

(4) Statement of Main Thesis 
Tliorctt 

1) Physical Motion 

2) Motion as Existence 

3) Motion as Speech 

4) Motion as Thought and Perception 

5) Objections refuted 

(a) fMXfot (b) yp6$a (c) Ixvio/tat (d) criMa 

6) Evidence from diprothetics 

7) Evidence from triprothetics 

8) Suggested Corollaries 

(a) Favoritism of Verbs for Prepositions 

(b) Extension and Reinforcement 

(c) Exclusion 

(d) Usurpation 

(e) Phraseological Expressions 

(f) Loss of Color of Prepositions 

(g) Relative Consciousness of Prepositions 



1) Argument from diprothetics 

a) Principles underlying diprothetic composi- 
tion 

b) Tendency toward strength of combination 

2) Argument from triprothetics 
''EiriTwyos 

(1) Statement of Theorem 

(2) Statement of Corollaries 

Definition and Scope of Subject 

In Greek the subject of composition in general has 
received but little attention. So far as I know, the 
chapter which I have undertaken has not been treated 
at all. And, while the virginity of the soil is not 
its least attractive feature and does not of necessity 
insure a rich yield, yet I believe that Greek offers 
greater inducements to the student of this chapter of 
the subject than either Sanskrit or Latin. For we 
are not beset on the one hand by the obscurity re- 
sulting from a lack of crystallization in the early 
Sanskrit, nor on the other by the subtlety re- 
sulting from metaphorical usage in the more recent 
Latin. Yet there will be sufficient of both obscurity 
and subtlety remaining to satisfy and justify, if not, 
indeed, to mystify, though it is not difficult to see 
that my task is lightened by the limitations given to 
my subject. The question of composition in general 
presents many different phases. But when we have 
confined our discussion to the composition of verbs 
with prepositions, we have before us at least a 
definite if not an easy task. Yet to stop here is still 
to include too much, for there still remain three 
perils to be avoided. The first of these is the prin- 
ciples governing the change of meaning caused by 
composition. Principles and causes doubtless there 
are, but as yet undiscovered. To know and under- 
stand all the causes would require, it seems to me, 
all the original situations which led the way to the 
first step in the change, together with the situations 
giving rise to the second, and so on, most of which 
must have been from the necessity of the case collo- 
quial, and hence not preserved in the records access- 
ible to us. The second is the much vexed question, 
full of unsolved riddles, the principles underlying 
the case constructions of compounds. In seeking to 
avoid this peril I cannot reproach myself, seeing that 
grammarians have uniformly treated it with the same 
respect. The constructions of the cases — whether 
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due to the verb or to the preposition or to both, and 
to what extent the influence of each is felt, — are ques- 
tions that have been standing puzzles ever since 
Greek Philology became a science. The third is the 
influence of the preposition in composition on the 
voice of the verb. Here again the mist has not yet 
cleared away. Even Rutherford in his New Phryni- 
chus, after bewildering us with a maze of rhetoric, 
leaves us still ill at ease. I have endeavored, there- 
fore so to state my subject as to enable me to escape 
these dangers. 

I shall confine myself to Thucydides for good and 
sufficient reasons. In the first place his history is 
sufficiently comprehensive in scope, kind and material, 
so that results based on his language, will be for the 
most part applicable to the whole of the language. 
Again, he occupies a place midway between the early 
and late periods of classical Greek. The forms have 
had time to crystallize, but their usage has not yet 
become seriously warped from its natural course. 
Thirdly, he is also quite accessible by reason of von 
Essen's Index Thucydideus and the attention he has 
received in Liddell and Scott's lexicon. 

If any justification is needed for undertaking such 
a 'task, it is found in the interest and instruction 
which attach to the answers to the following ques- 
tions : 

(i) What are the combinable prepositions? 

(2) What are the combinable verbs? 

(3) What verbs combine with only one preposi- 
tion? with only two? with only three? etc. 

(4) As the range of prepositions increases, how 
is the range of verbs affected? 

(5) What class of verbs possesses the greatest af- 
finity for prepositions, and why? 

(6) Has the preposition lost its color in any com- 
pounds ? 

(7) If so, in what compounds and how is it 
shown ? 

(8) What verbs have the greatest ranges of prepo- 
sitions ? 

(9) What prepositions have the greatest ranges of 
verbs ? 

(10) What compounds are used more than the 
simples and have usurped as it were the places of the 
simples ? 

(11) What prepositions are the favorites of the 
different verbs? 

(12) What verbs are the favorites of the different 
prepositions ? 

(13) What is the range of diprothetics and tri- 
prothetics both from the point of view of the preposi- 
tion and of the verb? 

(14) In short, what are the principles underlying 
the limitations of the composition of verbs with prep- 
ositions ? 



(15) Are these principles ever set aside, and if 
so, by the action of what counter-influences? 

To answer the above questions for Thucydides will 
be the modest aim of these papers. It is perhaps pos- 
sible to predict the answers to some of these ques- 
tions, but it is none the less pleasing to have one's 
predictions verified by actual results. With this aim 
in view, then, I shall present the following material : 
1st, A consideration of the individual prepositions 
with statistics. 2d, Statistical tables for monoprothet- 
ics, diprothetics and triprothetics. 3d, An examina- 
tion of the statistics. DHH 

IMPORTANT NOTICE 
The Fifth Meeting of The Latin Club 

Send Your Postal Card at Once 
The fifth regular meeting of The New York 
Latin Club is called for Saturday, March 29, at 12 m, 
in the Hotel Albert, corner of Uniyersity Place and 
Eleventh Street, New York. Professor Harry Thur- 
ston Peck, the head of the Latin Department of 
Columbia University, will address the Club on the 
general subject of Secondary Latin. All persons who 
are interested, whether teachers of Latin or not, are 
cordially invited to be present. The plan is to serve 
luncheon (50 cents a plate for members, 75 cents 
for guests) at 12 m promptly, so that there shall be 
no delay. The address will follow the luncheon, and 
adjournment will occur about 2 p m, thus leaving the 
afternoon still unbroken for those who attend. Please 
send a postal card at once to the Secretary, Mr A L 
Hodges, 36 East Twelfth Street, New York, if you 
intend to be present, so that we may inform Mr 
Frenkel, the proprietor of the hotel, how many to 
expect. Please attend to this at once. Ladies are 
especially invited. 

The above is the only sort of invitation that is 
issued. 

Out-of-town teachers may find it convenient to be 
in the city on the day announced. 

Information as to the conditions of membership in 
The Latin Club can be had at this meeting, or by re- 
ferring to Nos. 3 and 10 of The Latin Leaflet, or 
by addressing the Secretary. 

H F Towle, President 
A L Hodges, Secretary 

Four Important Features 

The New York High School College Entrance Scholarship 
which I* now being established hi to be absolutely democratic. 

1 It will be open to all New York high school graduates 
alike, boy* or girls, on a competitive examination. 

a It will be open to all departments alike, no department 
ranking higher in importance than any other. 

3 It will lead to all schools alike, liberal, professional or 
technical, within the choice or the winner. 

4 It Is being contributed to by all kinds or friends or educa- 
tion alike, without reference to politics, race or religion. 



